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THE IDEALS WHICH LED TO THE FOUNDING OF THE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION.— Concluded 



anita Mccormick blaine 



Col. Parker's school was designed to touch the lives of as many 
children as it could reach, with its magic wand; but more than 
that, to be a school of the prophets, where new light should ever be 
sought and found — tested and disseminated — by new minds march- 
ing on and on — drawn by the irresistible call of the children — giving 
new and new waves of light, in devotion to them. 

It was in this part of the picture of the future that Col. Parker 
chiefly exulted when he came with his school within this University 
— the vision of the stream of young things setting forth for their life 
work, catching sight of the teacher's vision, coming within these 
gates, and his being able to add of his store to the storehouse of the 
University, for their preparation for a high mission. 

Children were a mission to Col. Parker. To teach them, really, 
as they might be taught, he held out to his students as the highest 
mission on this earth. He could not touch the question of teaching 
in any other spirit. 

Children were received from their parents in his school as a 
sacred trust. There was no dividing of territory here — no sepa- 
rating of functions which left the real child falling between two. 
The child was in himself a trinity — yes, physical, intellectual, 
spiritual — but one godhead. 

There was no agreement for division of duties. When the child 
was the school's, he was one whole splendid opportunity and 
responsibility. It was not that the school would do all for him — 
but that what it did do it would do wholly for all of him — and if it 
did not thus help the home to do the same, in its still higher ground, 
it failed. 

The child was considered first as a physical being. It was 
realized that his whole life up to the adult point is based on growth. 

It is the first necessity to rate power from the physical stand- 
point. How unscientific we are — -how dull! We take growing 
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74 THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

things whose chief element is growth — no two of whom grow 
precisely alike — each one being a law unto himself — yet we rate 
and grade them for work by arbitrary years, and erect standards 
for each year by which they must toe the mark. Then we give 
them the totally false feeling that at such and such moments, such 
and such things, arbitrarily decided, must be accomplished, and we 
call them forward or backward as they go beyond or behind these 
nicely adjusted facts of our own making, and — by so doing — cut 
away all chance of a right adjustment by hopelessly twisting their 
own ideas of themselves. 

The school must rate the children's work as it would fit their 
clothes, to their physical proportions — and then, having the right 
adjustment, build in all ways to conserve and increase their physical 
store — taking account at all points of their need for physical over- 
flow and a chance for physical exuberance. Gymnastics and 
dancing and physical games, for development in different kinds, 
all made part of the school day. 

Free periods, even for a few moments between classes, for a run, 
it seems to me, should be brought about. 

One of the dreams of the second foundation of the school was a 
great playground where perhaps all of the second half of the school 
day could be spent out of doors in work and play. 

I am sure that it is a serious and important thing for our country, 
with our more and more rushing life and our concentration in 
cities, that the schools should take big hold of the physical side of 
children's fives and build for the future a sturdier race than we can 
say we are today. 

In the pedagogic field, how shall we describe Col. Parker in his 
school ? The thought of it reminds me of a new elemental thing in 
its beginnings; and his exuberant joy, in the freedom and courage 
of his experiments, makes me think of the god Pan with his reeds 
— -finding every day new and diviner sounds and giving them forth 
to the listening, waiting earth. 

He set forth on his quest to overturn school methods. He had 
no pattern to move by. He studied under the leaders of thought in 
Germany in his studying days — but that only furnished him with 
food for thought, not with a plan. Where was the school in this 
country that was making departures ? 
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In our most vital spots, as of our children, we are most con- 
servative, perhaps to their detriment. 

Col. Parker truly set forth alone. Your own John Pewey — and 
his — came next in time, came equal in courage and initiative, and 
alongside in plan. 

Col. Parker broke into unploughed territory and verily broke 
the ground. He discarded all precedents. His school practice was 
determined by two factors : (1) the prime fundamental principles he 
clung to for children; (2) these, guided in their application, by his 
own fine intuitive sense for children. 

Col. Parker's principles for teaching were few and clear — as I 
understand them. 

He held that the child is the unit, for teaching — not society. 
He aimed for the development of the individual to all of his highest 
powers, to serve and to make society, not the training of individuals 
necessarily to fit society — the finished product of today. 

He held that the child's mind is as a plant to let grow — not as 
a box to fill. 

He held that thinking is the growth process, and developed 
thinking the result to attain — -that there is no learning without 
thinking — and that, therefore, all teaching is but to put the mind 
in contact — real contact — with a subject in order to let the mind 
act. He held that a recitation without thought on the part of the 
child was np recitation. 

He held that activity was a necessary condition of thinking and 
also a necessary product of thinking — therefore activity must be 
present in the child's attitude toward his work — and also as an 
outcome of his work, in expression of some kind. 

He held that freedom is a necessary condition of activity, and 
therefore trammels must be taken away. 

He held that interest is a concomitant of activity of thinking, in 
freedom, and therefore a test to apply to the whole. If real interest 
in the work was lacking, something was wrong — and then his way 
would be, not to sugar-coat, to tickle the palate, but to diagnose. 

He held that to enable the mind to grow by thinking, it must 
have intellectual food; that this must be fitted in kind and variety 
to the child's place in his intellectual development, and chosen 
with a view to growth — -not to filling. 
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The function of the teacher was to lead to the pastures green 
and the still waters— to spread the table — to furnish the oppor- 
tunity and let the child feed and grow. 

He held that the whole round world belonged to every child, 
and that to bring that circle aright to the child was the great realm 
of the teacher — not in unrelated, incoherent masses co,uld it break 
on the child, without overwhelming and confusing him — but in 
correlated contacts, with man and nature, in ever enlarging circles, 
could he at last possess the whole earth. 

He held that all of the child's powers should be used toward the 
gradual but complete possession of nature— including man in that 
category — -and to this end, that the acquiring of all necessary 
intellectual tools and facilities should be in the course of this 
thought-building process, in order to prevent waste of energy 
and time. 

Col. Parker would not have given up one of his intellectual 
dogmas for any person — but he would have given them all up for 
a child! 

The second — but truly the chief and most final and determining 
factor in his school work — was his intuitive sense of child nature — ■ 
what it wanted — what it needed — what dwarfed it or twisted it — 
what expanded it — and any preconceived ideas that did not 
measure, in practice, the manifest good of the children, would not 
have been held for a moment. He was like a gardener tending 
beloved plants as he went about his school; — and he put his finger 
unerringly on the needed elements — a little more sunshine here or 
shade there — and the plants throve wondrously and grew apace. 

What did this sense for children consist of? It is difficult to 
say, but into it went an unbounded belief in them — a sympathetic 
understanding of them and joy in them — a love of them which 
included them all. 

In teaching, there is the intellectual element and there is the 
spiritual — and I think we must come to see that the spiritual must 
be the predominating element in the end. It must have the real 
ascendancy — the final decisive voice — the ultimate authority. This 
is most important nearest to the beginnings of life, where the foun- 
dations are laid, in the impressionable years. But I wonder if the 
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age comes at all, during education, when it is not equally true. 
With Col. Parker this was the guiding star of his whole work. 

I am keenly aware, as I have tried to speak of these elements in 
education, that I have not stated them in technical terms. I am 
almost as keenly aware that I have no great wish to do so. 

It is undoubtedly necessary and serviceable, when one is closely 
analyzing psychological processes, or pulling one nerve filament 
from another, to distinguish between them, to have exact technical 
terms for the true understanding of the matter. 

But the adoption of them, without that close, urgent need of 
their use, is a dangerous and hampering thing. And when one is 
talking about the teaching of children, there are broader issues 
involved than these close analyses, and I have a feeling that to try 
to closely analyze and condense, into technical statements, matters 
that are too big and broad for that treatment, is to arrive at more 
of falsehood than of truth. 

I do not think that Col. Parker stated well his principles and 
beliefs in education. He always said that John Dewey spoke for 
him better than he could speak for himself. 

But he saw — and one difficulty in his promulgating what he saw, 
was that he said it so inadequately. But he carried out his views 
for the children in a marvelous fashion, and the main point for the 
children was not the phrasing but the doing. 

Did Col. Parker hold with pride some of his intellectual dogmas ? 

There is hardly a point in the world where that archenemy of 
the best and highest good does not gain some foothold. I do not 
know — I could not say that he had none. It might be that his 
intellectual creed, like other creeds, had fences built around some 
of its tenets — holding some regions untouchable. 

But if this were so, it boots not. 

If so, it would only mean that what he held for children was so 
great, that it was too great for his own grasp. For the deepest 
fundamental principles of Col. Parker's school were on such truly 
untouchable ground that to put any mere intellectual theories into 
the same category must be to lower them. 

It may be that, with a touch of pride, Col. Parker hedged about 
some of the lesser holdings of his pedagogic doctrine — and if so, all 
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would suffer from a disturbed proportion — but even if so, we cannot 
let that rob us of the greatness of his greatest. 

The great, the pre-eminent, the undying part of Col. Parker's 
move in education was to free, to lift, the soul of the child — therefore 
the soul of humanity. I do not want to use that term in such a way 
that it could provoke the discussion of what is the soul, and whether 
there is a soul. If I could ask you, each one, to supply your own 
term, to mean the highest development of the inner nature of 
man — that is what I should like to do. I use soul only because I 
know no better term. 

The great move in education that he made was to put that soul 
— that highest possible character development — as the one stand- 
ard, the one aim, the one goal, of school work — its accomplishment 
the one final test of the work. He put his school at the disposal of 
that achievement. All that would further it might stand — all that 
would help it must be had, if possible — anything that would hinder 
it must be done away with. 

I am afraid that Col. Parker did not live and work long enough 
to let us realize what that truly meant — the vital difference between 
that and the basis that most of our educational institutions are 
on — young and old alike. 

They are doing the expected thing, the accepted work, and are 
doing, in addition, as much as they can toward improvement of 
the ideas in education, and of the individual pupils. 

Discussion of betterings of school processes for children is very 
apt to come to a close with, "We would do so and so, if we 
could." 

It does not follow that we should all be pace-setters— we may 
not have the conviction or the power for that. But it helps all, 
when one can be such. It is worth while to see what such a one is 
really doing. Even so much, it sometimes seems, it is difficult to 
grasp the full force of. 

Col. Parker in his school could do all things that he was con- 
vinced were for the good of the children, because he would. And 
it was really doing — not only saying, or writing in a catalogue. All 
interests — all authorities even — himself, his whole school, and 
everything connected with it, were subjected to the one purpose to 
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find the best — the very best — thing for children — and no other 
purpose was admitted within the walls — to stay. 

And of the best, that best of the best — the child's soul — was 
paramount. Neither angels nor principalities could have kept in 
that school a measure that would injure a child's soul, so far as its 
head could know it. 

Of what would injure a child's soul he took all counsel — of his 
faculty primarily. They being his chosen counselors and in the 
heart of the machine, their advice was weighty with him. 

All and any light Col. Parker courted from far or near. Any 
who could contribute thought for a child had a hearing. And from 
it all, and the depths of his own convictions, conclusions were 
reached — -and then there was never a question about action. 

Artificiality of every sort was swept away. The only standard 
that was set for a child was that child's best. The world's leaders 
were not brought to him as arbiters, but as friends. Each child 
was made a king in his own domain, and what he gave of that 
princely possession was a gift to all. 

Discipline, as all else, was evoked from within, not laid on from 
without — and it was evoked wholly on the basis of usefulness to the 
community — the real basis. 

If it became necessary at any point to protect the community 
arbitrarily, that could be done. It is amazing how seldom it was 
needed. With all the forces working toward self-control, how 
could it otherwise than come about — rightly and completely — 
developing a true responsibility ? 

The finest flower of Col. Parker's work was in his final appeal to 
the child's motive and incentive. He never allowed an appeal to 
be made directly or indirectly to the lower, selfish instinct of a 
human being in his care — unless it might be in a humor which would 
dispose of it, as a serious consideration, perhaps more effectually 
than silence. 

Thus all competition — that is, of the get-ahead-of-the-other- 
fellow sort — -was wiped out. 

When he took this stand, it took more courage than it would 
today — -although I cannot say that even today education has 
declared competition an outworn way. 
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In that day, to abolish rating marks among pupils would have 
been considered a step toward pandemonium. But Col. Parker 
would have said that even if so, pandemonium would have been 
better than creating greed for glory, and at another's expense. 

But of course it did not produce pandemonium — the courage of 
the right step never does. It produced only added fervor in the 
pupil — greater interest in the real issue of one's work, when the false 
issue of its rating by someone else, in comparison with someone 
else, was eliminated. And competition (except in the field of the 
friendly rivalry of play where the gamboling spirit makes it a thing 
of joy!), competition took its proper place, and became competition 
with oneself to do ever better and better work. Vulgar, sordid 
competition was wiped out of existence in its selfish aspects — -and 
co-operation came to take its place. 

The question for every pupil at every turn was not, how much 
can I get ahead of my brother ? but, how much can I help my 
brother to do also ? 

If Col. Parker's school had no other reason for existence in fact 
or in memory, this alone would furnish cause for its continuance 
— need that it should live and not die — that in one spot, in the 
world, credits for self were not counted up for miserly, selfish gain; 
inches or dots or lines or figures were not closely estimated in order 
to rate one ahead of another. 

Competition was lost sight of in the effort to help, and to do 
better oneself, in order to help more — co-operation loomed up big 
and beautiful for a cause — for work and the joy of it — with others 
in a community spirit — where contribution was so diverse and so 
overflowing that efforts to rate it became an absurdity, efforts to 
increase it a joy. 

Can the ideals of our school be told in words ? 

They flow from the purpose of the foundation. They change in 
shape and color — -in detail — as they go forward— as a river finds 
new channels from its very force. 

They are to build on the old — -losing none of its strengths — but, 
with reverence, to add forever new lights. 

They are to make that great art of teaching come to seem the 
greatest thing in the world, so that ideals may become realities in 
all schools. 
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They are to take the child — -all children — -and build them better 
bodies — -keener, truer minds — -and through all, at all moments and 
in all experiences, lead them to be finer spirits. 

And the saving clause, as we think of how we cannot, perhaps, 
do it all ourselves, is that, as we drop even stray gems of ideals, the 
children pick them up and play with them and weave them into 
their lives to do it all better. 

I feel sure that when the millennium comes, it will come to us 
through the ideals of our schools. 



